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Military 


news 


Naval Hospital celebrates 40th anniversar 


Facility 
opened 


in 1949 


By T.C.HUNTER 


Gazette stati writer 


A new element entered the medical 
community of Beaufort and Beaufort 
County on Friday, April 29, 1949 

The Naval Hospital Beaufort cele 
brated its opening today with a 40th 
anniversary observance 

A similar ceremony was held 40 
years ago at the hospital's commis 
sioning. The program that day listed 
an impressive array of speakers, in 
cluding Congressmen Harry R. Shep 


hard, L. Mendel Rivers, and Olin D 
Johnston and then Gov. J. Strom 
Thurmond 

The military speakers included 
Maj. Gen, A.H. Noble, then com 


mander of the Marine Corps Recruit 
Training Depot Parris Island, and 
Rear Adm. C.A. Swanson, chief of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery at the time 


The commissioning address was 
given by Rear Adm. R.W. Hayler, 
who at that time was the comman 
dant of the Sixth Naval District and 
commanding officer of the Charles 
ton Navy Base.The acceptance of the 
hospital address was given by Capt 
L.B. Marshall, who became the hos 
pital’s first commander 


In all there were 12 speakers at the 


A sign lists commanders of the Parris Island hospital, deactivated in May 1949 


Officials recognize / 


The U.S. Naval Hospital entrance as it looks today 


commissioning ceremony 


Retired Navy Chief James M 
Cabe, who was present at the com 
missioning ceremony, remembers 
the hospital's staff standing, dressed 
in white uniforms, behind the guests’ 
seats that were placed in the paved 
drive between the hospital entrance 
and the flag pole. Cabe, then an 18 
year-old hospitalman assigned to the 
hospital as an admissions clerk, said 
the staff listened as the speakers ad 
dressed them from a platform at the 
hospital’s entrance. The program, he 
said, lasted about 21/2 hours, as best 
as he could remember. 

He also recalled a sense of relief at 
being off Parris Island. Cabe said he 
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hospital’s impact 


By T.C. HUNTER 


Gazette staff writer 


The impact of the Naval Hospital 
Beat‘fort on the surrounding area is 
considered at once large and vital 


Various politi 
cal, economic 
medical and mili 
tary officials point 
to the significant 
impact of the hos 
pital’s staff and fa 
cilities as the hos 
pital celebrates its 
40th anniversary 
today 


a 
Baldwin 


The hospital has been a very posi 
tive benefit to the community,”’ said 
Sen. James Waddell, D-Beaufort 


The hospital has assisted not only 
the military but the civilian health 
care community as well, and the 
area also benefits economically from 
the impact of the hospital's payroll, 
Waddell said. ; 


Beaufort Henry C. Chambers said 
the hospital's personnel contribute to 
the community by providing volun- 
teers in community activities ‘‘from 
Little League to boards and commis- 
sions.’’ And, he said, the availibility 
of a military medical facility is im- 
portant in attracting military re- 
tirees to settle in Beaufort and Beau- 
fort County. 


T. Eston ‘Bud’ Marchant, exec- 
utive director of the Greater Beau- 
fort Chamber of Commerce, said the 
hospital also helps the community by 
making its auditorium available 


The auditorium, said Marchant, is 


used by various iocal organizations, 
such as the Beaufort Little Theater 
the Beaufort Chamber Orchestra, 
and the Byrne Miller Dance Theater 


Marchant also emphasized the at 
traction the hospital serves to retired 
military personnel and the individual 
staff members’ contributions to the 
community 


He called the hospital a solidifying 
force in the area’s military commu 
nity 


‘We're (the city) very glad that 
they're there,’’ Marchant said 


Jack Austin, chief executive offi- 
cer at Beaufort Memorial Hospital 
since October 1985, said the working 
relationship between the two hospi- 
tals has been good. There has always 
been a “‘friendly cooperation” be 
tween the two hospitals, he said 


The two hospitals provide back-up 
lab work, mainly in case of equip- 
ment failure, for each other, and a 
similar arrangement exists for respi- 
ratory therapy services and patient 
ventilator use, he said. If there is a 
patient overflow at one hospital, he 
said, the other hospital takes up the 
excess. 


The Naval Hospital sends patients 
to Beaufort Memorial for sophisti- 
cated X-ray work, Austin said. Beau- 
fort Memorial has the only equip- 
ment for conducting CAT-scans and 
nuclear medicine scans, where ra- 
dioactive dye is injected into a pa- 
tient’s blood stream and a camera 
tracks the dye’s flow. Austin said 
equipment costs prohibit having 
such equipment at both hospitals. 


“Frankly, Beaufort doesn't need 
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had been assigned to the hospital on 
Parris Island before being trans- 
ferred to the Naval Hospital 

I can’t speak for everybody,” he 
said, “but I thought it was pretty nice 
being off of Parris Island.”’ 

The hospital had a more relaxed 
atmosphere than Parris Island, he 
said, and he liked being closer to the 
Beaufort community. At the time of 
the commissioning nothing sepa- 
rated the hospital from the commu 
nity but a rail fence you could step 
over, he said 

“You felt like more of a part of the 
community,’ Cabe said, ‘being at 
the hospital.”’ 

(See HOSPITAL, Page 13A) 
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A civilian nurse checks equipment in the Naval Hospital’s emergency room 


two of them,”’ Austin said. 


Capt. Jeffrey Baldwin, command- 
ing officer of the Naval Hospital, also 
says the working relationship be- 
tween the two hospitals was excel- 
lent 


“We probably have, it’s safe to 
say, the best working relationship 
(with a local medical community) of 
any Navy hospital in the country,” 


4 


U.S. Navy 


On Nov. 4, 1946, workmen were digging the foundation of the hospital’s main building 


U.S. Navy 


By Dec. 1, 1948, the structure was nearing completion and the April dedication date 


Baldwin said 


It is the ability to work with Beau- 
fort Memorial and local physicians 
that allowed the Naval Hospital to 
adapt to the changing world of mili- 
tary health care and maintain a high 
quality of health care, he said 

The Naval Hospital as well as the 


facilities at Parris Island and the 
Marine Corps Air Station is an added 


Bob Sofaly/ Gazette 


attraction for retired military per- 
sonnel wanting to live in Beaufort 
County, he said. 


But, he said, the military commu- 
nity is only part of the Beaufort 
area's draw 


“Having the military facilities 
here,’ Baldwin said, ‘‘is the icing on 
the cake for an absolutely wonderful 
area to livein.”’ 


Hospital 
adapts 
to change 


By T.C. HUNTER 


Gazette statt writer 


The ability to adapt the Naval Hos 
pital Beaufort’s staff and structure 
state-of-the-art health 
care has been the theme of the hospi 
tal’s major accomplishment, the fa 
cility's commanding officer says 


to embrace 


Capt. Jeffrey W. Baldwin, said that 
over the years the hospital and staff 
have maintained the ability to adapt 
to the changes in military health 
care, said Capt. Jeffrey W. Baldwin 
A major example was the change 
from strictly inpatient care at the 
hospital to outpatient care as well 


In the future, adaptation ‘‘has to be 
a continuing theme,” he said 


Future commanders will have to 
find ways to balance the health costs 
with quality health care, he said 


The hospital has made great 
Strides in containing costs and main- 
taining quality health care in the last 
three years, Baldwin said. Contract- 
ing with civilian physicians in the lo- 
cal medical community was one 
way, he said. Another is by seeking 
the best price possible for tests con- 
ducted for the hospital in Beaufort, 
Charleston and Savannah, Baldwin 
said. 


Those examples also show the 
close working relationship between 
the Naval Hospital, Beaufort Memo- 
rial Hospital and the local medical 
community, Baldwin said, and a 
form of adaptation. 
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MCAS firefighters 


test new equipment 


By Staff Sgt. MIKE E. STROUP 
Special to The Gazette 

The Marine Corps Air Station’s fire 
fighting community has charged to 
the forefront in the battle to protect 
the environment with new technolo- 
gy sponsored by the Naval Air Sys- 
tems Command — a Halon 1211 re- 
charge/recovery system. 

Halon 1211 is the preferred fire 
fighting agent used to combat engine 
fires near expensive electronic 
equipment such as found in the mul 
ti-million dollar F/A-18 aireraft 
flown at the Air Station. 

This is primarily because Halon 
1211 does not leave a residue after 
use so it doesn't damage aircraft en 
gines or electronic components, 
There is no clean-up required so 
equipment can be quickly returned 
to service 

Despite its distinct advantages as 
an effective fire fighting agent, Ha 
lon 1211 is one of a group of com- 
pounds known as chlorofluorocar- 
bons or CFCs. Another more 
commonly known CFC is freon used 
in commercial, residential and auto 
motive refrigeration systems. 

These compounds have recently 
drawn international attention be- 
cause they contribute to the destruc- 
tion of the atmosphere’s ozone layer 
which shields earth from deadly ul- 
traviolet sunlight 

Marines at Crash Fire Rescue 
(CFR) and the Structural Fire Divi 
sion aboard the Air Station not only 
use Halon 1211 in fire fighting, but it 
is also required to service the va- 
rious extinguishers 

Prior to arrival of the first pre-pro- 
duction model of the new system 
April 3, there was incidental dis- 
charge of Halon 1211 that was un- 
avoidable during servicing opera- 


Military 


By ERIC TALMADGE 


Associated Press writer 


NAHA, Japan Station 35,000 
American troops in Okinawa, one of 
Japan's smallest and most densely 
populated prefectures, and you get 
some friction when shoulders start 
rubbing 

To farmers in Chatan, proximity 
means working small plots right up 
against the barbed-wire-tipped 
fences of the U.S. Kadena Air Base 

To elementary school children in 
Futenma, it means looking up from a 
playground and seeing cargo planes 
making their final approach toa U.S. 
Marine Corps landing strip. 

Local residents and the U.S. mili- 
tary are so close that Kadena offi- 
cials have received complaints from 
a used car dealer who said his newly 
waxed automobiles were dirtied by a 
breeze carrying water used to wash 
military jets. 

And the noise, 

“It's really terrible,’ said leko Ar- 
akaki, an employee at Kadena City 
Hall, only 150 feet from the base pe- 
rimeter. ‘All our windows are sound- 
proof, but they still rattle.” 

Arakaki said microphones have 
been placed on the roof to record 
decibel levels, and a 24-hour hotline 
was set up in October so townspeople 
could voice their complaints. 

U.S. spokesmen agree that it can 
be tough, but they don’t see an alter- 
native to bases and training on this 
famous World War II battleground, 

“It's like taking all the airstrips in 
Texas and putting them in Connecti- 
cut,’ said Paul Berger, civilian chief 
of Kadena’s community relations. 

Bordering on the base’s fences are 
Okinawa City, population 110,000; 
Chatan, 19,000, and Kadena, 14,000. 
Seventy-five percent of Okinawa City 
lies within base perimeters. 

Kadena, home of 9,200 servicemen 
and the largest tactical fighter wing 
in the U.S. Air Force, is only one of 45 
American facilities in Okinawa, Ja- 
pan’s southernmost prefecture com- 
posed of about 60 islands, 

Nearly two-thirds of the prefec- 
ture's 1.2 million people are crowded 
into the southern third of Okinawa Is- 
land, the main island. Naha, Okina- 
wa's capital, is 1,000 miles southwest 
of Tokyo 

“Encroachment is about as bad as 
it can get,” said Lt. Col. Robert Win- 
kelmann, head of Kadena’s Public 
Affairs Office. 

Winkelmann said the average 
number of takeoffs and landings at 


tions. 

This incidental discharge has 
largely been eliminated with the use 
of the new Halon 1211 recharge/re- 
covery system. 

The system is a mobile unit com- 
prised of a series of valves, fittings, 
filters, sight glass and a positive dis- 
placement electric pump mounted 
over a 500-pound Halon 1211 storage 
tank. 

Without this unit, pressurized ni- 
trogen gas was used to move the liq- 
uid Halon 1211 from tank to tank. 
During the transfer process the pres- 
sure would be equalized by venting 
between tanks which released Halon 
1211 

With the new system, Halon 1211 is 
moved with a pump in a closed-loop 
system and release of Halon 1211 into 
the atmosphere is negligible. 

For example, after fire fighting op- 
erations with a 500-pound extinguish- 
er, 50 pounds of Halon 1211 would be 
lost during reservicing operations 
due to the agent being trapped in the 
hose. During initial tests, the loss 
was reduced to approximately two 
and one half pounds. 

Although fire fighting halons com- 
prise only about one percent of the 
CFC problem worldwide, the magni- 
tude of the reduction possible within 
the Department of Defense could be 
considerable. There are several hun- 
dred 500 pound extinguishers, ap- 
proximately 24,000 150-pound 
wheeled units and over 100,000 20- 
pound portable Halon 1211 fire extin- 
guishers being used throughout mili- 
tary installations worldwide. 

There are other advantages to the 
Halon 1211 recharge/recovery sys- 
tem beyond reducing emissions. Ha- 
lon 1211 costs approximately $2 per 
pound. Through this system, signifi- 


disrupts 


wa’'s size, more than 90 percent of the 
training with live ammunition is con- 
ducted elsewhere, often in South Ko- 
rea, the Philippines or Australia. 

“We could put a howitzer in the sea 
on one side of the island and shoot it 
into the water on the other side,” he 
said, adding that because of the lack 
of space, tanks fire into tunnels dug 
into hills in the north. 

Live-ammunition drills are regu- 
larly met with strong opposition, and 
a spate of recent training accidents 
has brought national attention to Oki- 
nawan military issues, usually rele- 
gated to the local media. 

In one of the accidents, a live round 
fired during a Marines exercise rico- 
cheted off tires on a shooting range 
at Camp Hansen in central Okinawa 
and ended up in the restroom of a 
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Amerex Corporation’s Pau! O. Huston conducts training 


cant savings could be realized by re- 
ducing the amount of Halon 1211 lost 
during reservicing. 

The closed-loop system recharges 
and recovers Halon 1211 approxi- 
mately twice as fast as the present 
procedure. The unit also filters mois- 


ture and particles from the Halon 
1211 which can reduce maintenance 
requirements for holding tanks and 
valves. In addition, the unit includes 
a site glass the operator can use to vi- 
sually verify purity and moisture 
content of the Halon 1211. 


life on Okinawa 


highway service area, Vance said 

“And the day after we announced 
the closing of that range some idiot 
goes and throws a tear gas cannister 
into a disco,’’ Vance said. Two wom- 
en were injured in that incident at 
the Apple House in Okinawa City in 
December. 

“People ask how something like 
that could happen,”’ he said. ‘I don’t 
have an answer.” 

In early February, an article in the 
Okinawa Times said the disco inci- 
dent could trigger the kind of unrest 
that led to riots in 1970. 

_ However, protests of U.S. military 
training and even the American 
troops’ presence itself are rarely 
anti-American in nature. Sometimes 
Okinawans show more ill feeling to- 
ward the 6,500 members of the Japa- 
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nese Self Defense Forces stationed at 
33 facilities and offices in Okinawa. 

Okinawa, a former monarchy with 
close ties to China, Korea and South- 
east Asia, was incorporated by Ja- 
pan in 1879 

Many Okinawans believe their is- 
lands were used by the Japanese 
command during World War II as a 
buffer to slow the advance of Allied 
forces. During the battle of Okinawa 
in 1945 more than 100,000 civilians, 
110,000 Japanese soldiers and 12,500 
Americans were killed. 

The United States turned Okinawa 
back the Japanese in 1972. 

“The people of Okinawa have en- 
dured control by outside elements 
throughout most of their history,” 
said Vance. ‘‘We realize that, and 
when incidents occur, that is why we 
get such high visibility.” 
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Hospital 


(Continued from Page 12A ) 


He and other staff members felt 
proud. 

“T believe I can speak for most of 
us,’ Cabe said. ‘‘We were pretty 
glad. It was so new and modern at 
the time that there was nothing in the 
area that compared to it. To be able 
to work in it made us feel, well, 
proud.” 

After the ceromony a meal was 
served, he said. 

‘“‘We had a feast back there in the 
commissary after that,’’ Cabe said. 
“The CO (commissary officer) gave 
us steaks so big we had to get another 
plate to carry them.” 

Edward H. Waymire was an 18- 
year-old hospitalman assigned to the 
outpatient clinic when the hospital 
was commissioned. During the tours 
of the hospital that came after the 
ceremonies, he was assigned as an 
elevator operator, he said 

To the best of his knowledge the 
hospital had the only passenger el- 
evator in Beaufort at that time, Way- 
mire said. 

“Tt was hard to get some people to 
ride the elevator,” he said. 

Waymire holds the distinction of 
being the first person to be married 
in the hospital’s chapel, according to 
a command history of the hospital. 
On Aug. 26, 1949 Waymire married 
Rachel R. Pressley of Canton, N.C. 
His bride-to-be had come to Beaufort 
and taken a job in a beauty shop. 
They are still married today, Way- 
mire said. 

Construction of the Naval Hospital 
meant the deactivation of the Navy 
hospital on Parris Island. The Parris 
Island hospital, according to Stephen 
Wise, curator of the Parris Island 
Museum, was a wooden structure 
built approximately in 1897 and was 
in full operation for the Spanish- 
American War. Wise said the origi- 
nal hospital complex consisted of two 
wards and one dispensary, all sepa- 
rate buildings approximately 40 feet 
by 20 feet. 

Also in the complex were a mess 
hall, a separate kitchen and a small 
operating room, The wards and the 
dispensary had large porches and 
were connected by walkways, Wise 
said. 

Construction of the Naval Hospital 
began in the summer of 1946, accord- 
ing to the April 28, 1949, edition of 
The Beaufort Gazette, after the 
awarding of the construction con- 
tract to Thompson & Street Co. of 
Charlotte, N.C., for a low bid of $7.2 
million. Thompson & Street also was 
awarded the contract to build the 
hospital’s auxiliary buildings, 
according to Gazette reports, after 
making a low bid of $1.8 million. The 
construction project employed a 
maximum of 710 workers. 

One of the workers was W. Brant- 
ley Harvey Jr., now the senior part- 
ner of the !aw firm Harvey and Bat- 
tey PA. 

Harvey said he worked at the site 


as a laborer for three months in 1947. 
This was the summer, he said, he 
graduated from Beaufort High 
School and turned 17 years old. 

At the time, the area between the 
construction site and the water 
wasn’t cleared out, he said. 

“Then it was sort of a building 
plopped down in some woods,” he 
said, 

The experience, Harvey said, left 
him with an interest in construction 
that has lasted all of his life. He said 
working on the hospital was ‘‘a good 
lesson in a lot of things’’ and gave 
him a little knowledge about a lot of 
jobs in the construction business. 

“It was fascinating being a part of 
it,’’ Harvey said. 

Harvey said he shoveled dirt and 
helped pour concrete, salvaging reu- 
sable lumber from concrete frames 
He even, he said, worked on a survey 
crew under an engineer named 
James Waddell, who is now the 
area’s state senator. 

Waddell said he started working at 
the site for Thomson & Street as a 
field engineer from May 1947 until 
May 1948. It was his first job after 
graduating from The Citadel, he 
said. His job was to lay out the hospi- 
tal’s buildings, roads, and other ‘‘en- 
gineering problems.” 

‘“T got paid the exalted salary of $75 
a week,” Waddell said. 

He said he remembered the winter 
that he worked there. 

“That particular winter was prob- 
ably the wettest I’d ever seen,” he 
said. 

Waddell said the sand got so bad 
that it took a bulldozer to push a 
truck down the site’s roads. 

He left the job, he said, when 
Thompson & Street asked him to go 
to a job in Wheeling, W. Va. He told 
them he’d rather stay in Beaufort. 

James R. Waters, who worked on 
the site from start to finish as an en- 
gineering layout inspector for the 
Charleston office of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, said he was as one 
of several people who checked the 
layout and construction of the hospi- 
tal. 

Waters said that when he first saw 
the site it ‘‘looked like a jungle.’ 

“They had to cut lines to do the sur- 
veying,’’ Waters said. 

His first emotional impression was 
one of awe, he said. 

‘‘T was sort of in awe,”’ he said, ‘“‘at 
what this was going to be.”’ 

What they built, Waters said, was 
“like a totally complete city.’ When 
the hospital complex was finished, it 
had the main hospital building, a 
power plant, a laundry, married offi- 
cer quarters, and barracks for offi- 
cers, noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men, he said. 

Capt Jeffrey W. Baldwin said all of 
the buildings on the hospital’s 
grounds today are the original 1949 
buildings. 

The hospital staff includes 126 offi- 
cers, 320 enlisted personnel and 150 
civilians. 
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the base is 1,570 a week, but that traf- 
fic is directed over the sea or away 
from populated areas whenever pos- 
sible. 

“We live here too, and we know 
what the noise is like,’’ he said. “But 
wherever you have planes there’s 
going to be noise.” 

By far the most conspicuous force 
is the 24,000-member Marine Corps, 
which has eight major camps cover- 
ing 15 percent of the roughly 70-mile- 
long island. 

“This is the largest concentration 
of Marines outside the U.S.,” said 
Maj. James Vance, public affairs of- 
ficer. He pointed out that roughly one 
in every 10 Marines is stationed on 
Okinawa. Smaller Army and Navy 
units are also based here. 

Vance said that because of Okina- 
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